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form of keeping milk, butter, etc., 
fresh in hot weather is very desirable. 
In fact it is necessary if waste of good 
food is to be avoided. The ice box, 
illustrated, comes in invaluable here, as 


it will keep provisions fresh in the 
hottest weather. 


|: the absence of a refrigerator, some 


ice Wanted 


A supply of ice must be assured, but 
this should not prove difficult in most 
districts, and the quantity needed is 
quite small. lt might pay, in fact, to 
purchase one of those home ice-makers 
so frequently advertised during the 
summer months-for the supply, especially 
as such a machine could be used for 
making ice cream and iced dishes for the 
table, as well. 

The box should be of solid con- 
struction. Quite likely a good strong one 
could be bought at the grocers and be 


A HOME-MADE 


ICE BOX 


suitable for the purpose. If not, a few 
feet of Zin. deal board could be used to 
make it. Some useful dimensions are 
given in the diagram, Fig. 1, for the box, 
and should provide sufficient space for a 
milk bottle, butter dish, and meat or 
fish dish. One side of the box is omitted 
to allow of the interior arrangements 
being shown. 

The corner joints. should be well 
glued and nailed, and a stout bottom 
glued on, not the more usual one of 


thinner wood. Those who do not mind a 
little trouble could dovetail the corner 
joints, with advantage, even a rebated 
joint would be better than just a plain 
butt joint. Clean up the work when the 
glue is hard and see that each joint is 
close up—not gaps anywhere, 


Lid Rest 


At a distance down from the top, 
equal to the thickness of wood to be 
used for the lid, glue and nail across 
sin. by 1tin, wood fillets, as shown at 
(A). One ts fixed to one end of the box, 
the other at a distance of 31tins. from the 
opposite end. 

On these the lid will rest. Between 
the latter fillet and the box end, nail 
sin, by Tin. fillets across. These support 
the ice tray. Note these fillets are set 
tin. below the top of the cross fillets, so 
that the lid will not contact the ice tray. 

Directly underneath the cross fillet 
mentioned above fix another, of similar 
section to the bottom of the box. This 
is shown at (B) and keeps the draining 
tray in place. At this stage it may be 
mentioned that the ice tray is placed to 
rest upon the short fillets above, and the 
draining tray directly below it, on the 
bottom of the box, so that the ice, as it 
melts in the box, will drip into the tray. 


Metal Trays 


For these trays some sheet zinc will be 
required, of fairly stout gauge. They are 
quite easily made, even by the amateur. 
For the ice tray, mark out on the zinc 
the pattern shown in Fig. 3. Bend up the 
sides and ends on the dotted lines, and 
press the corners together, as at (C). 


All correspondence: should be addressed to The Editor, Hobbies Weekly, Dereham, Norfolk. 
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Bend these corners over to the sides, 
and hammer lightly down, and the two 
end flanges bend down at right angles, as 
at (D). Punch some drainage holes in the 
bottom of the tray for the ice water to 
drip through. 

For the drainage tray, a similar pattern 
will suffice, but is made just a little 
longer, say, 114ins., and the end flanges 
_ omitted, as these will not be wanted, the 


Fig. |—General construction of box 


tray resting on the bottom. It is bent to 
shape, exactly as the ice tray, and then 
both can be tried in position, to see they 
fit well in place, and are easily removable. 

A lid of stout board is made, pre- 
ferably from tongued and grooved wood, 
glued together. Make it of a size that 
will enable it to fit closely in the box, 
and rest upon the fillets, but do not 
overdo this fitting and. make the lid 
difficult to fix on, or take off. Any 


committee or sometimes faced with 

the task of preparing, say, 40 or 50 
copies of a letter, then a hectograph 
will prove a boon. It does not entail the 
use of a typewriter or stencils, and the 
apparatus is simple and inexpensive to 
make. 

A hectograph is merely a gelatine pad 
upon which has been impressed the 
hand-written original of which additional 
copies are required. Although it is 
possible to buy a solution for making the 
graph and also a specially prepared ink, 
we will consider how to produce the 
whole outfit ourselves. 


|: you are secretary to a club or 


Materials for the Jelly 


First we require a shallow tin dish— 
the lid of a biscuit tin would be ideal. 

Now to prepare the gelatine compo- 
sition, for which you will require: 

1 oz. of gelatine. 
1 oz. of brown (Demerara) sugar. 
6 ozs. of glycerine. 

4 ozs. of barium sulphate. 

With the exception of the sugar, all 
these ingredients may be obtained from 
your chemist. (Incidently, their total 
cost will be only about one-quarter of the 
commercial gelatine pad). 


tugging or forcing to get the lid off might 
shake the milk bottle over. 

Round the edges of the lid, strips of 
fin. by 13in. wood are glued and nailed, 
these strips overlapping the edges of the 
lid enough to cover the box. The detail 
sketch in Fig. 2 shows this. To the lid 


Fig. 2—Leg and lid strips 


screw a knob or handle for lifting 
purposes. A metal handle would, 
perhaps, be as good as any one of the 
folding box variety, for example, as it 
would take up least room. 


Raised on Legs 

If the box is to stand on some support, 
it will do very well as it is, but if not, 
the addition of legs would prove a great 
advantage, saving a lot of stooping down 


Cut the gelatine into small pieces and 
place in an old saucepan with three 
ounces of water, allowing it to soak for 
twelve hours or so. Add the glycerine, 
heat slowly over a low gas and then add 
the sugar. As soon as the sugar has 
dissolved, mix the whole thoroughly. 
This done, mix the barium sulphate 
with one ounce of water and add to the 
mixture in the saucepan, stirring well. 

Place the lid of the biscuit tin on a 
perfectly level surface (this is important), 
and then pour in the composition 
mixture. Watch for any air bubbles and 
prick them if present. When the gela- 
tine is set, the pad will be ready for use. 


Home-made Ink 


As already stated, hectograph ink may 
be bought, but here is the recipe for 
making your own. Ask your chemist to 
place in one bottle two drachms of 
methyl-violet aniline and two drachms 
of spirit. Add water sufficient to make 
one ounce of ink (or ask the chemist to 
add it for you). Shake the bottle well 
until the aniline has completely dis- 
solved, and the ink will then be ready 
for use. 

We are now all set to try a few trial 
copies. It is important to write the 
letter or circular on a smooth-surfaced 
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to get at the contents of the box. A 
simple pattern of leg is shown in Fig. 2, 
cut from 13in. square timber or there- 
abouts. Some 6ins. of the top ends are 
reduced to half thickness, as shown, for 
screwing to the ends of the box. This 
completes the work of construction. 


Fig. 3—Shape and corner joint of tray 


The inside and outside should be given 
two coats of white paint, and then a 
finishing coat, either of glossy white or 
enamel. Take some care, when painting, 
to seal the corner joints as much as 
possible. 

The ice is crushed and packed in the 
ice tray. It should, preferably, be 
replenished daily, and the draining tray 
emptied as becomes necessary. Beyond 
this little attention is necessary. (186) 


How to make a HECTOGRAPH 


Paper (such as cream or blue laid). 
Duplicating or typing papers and ‘bond’ 
papers do not give the best results. 


In Use 


As soon as the writing is dry, place the 
sheet, writing downwards, on to the 
gelatine pad. Rub the paper gently 
but firmly with a soft pad, being sure it 
does not slip while so doing. Leave the 
paper in place for not less than ten 
minutes. You should then carefully peel 
the paper off the gelatine pad from the 
corner, when you will see a clear 
impression of the original writing on the 
composition. 

Take a few sheets of paper and press 
each one for a second or two over this 
impression and if all is well, you should 
have some excellent copies. You should 
be able to take 40 or 50 copies before the 
ink on the gelatine becomes exhausted. 

After use, and in order to erase any 
writing from the pad, sponge it carefully 
with cold water and leave to drain. A 
few hours should be allowed to elapse 
before making another impression on the 
composition. 

If you do not wash the jelly immedi- 
ately the ink will sink in and the jelly will 
then have to be boiled, and the top 
skimmed off. (187) 


Some hints on the construction of various types of 


AQUARIUM AERATORS 


tank there is no necessity for the water 

to be changed and a greater number of 
fish can be accommodated in the same 
volume of water. For a permanent 
aquarium the old and well-known rule 
which states that one gallon of water 
should be allowed for each inch of fish 
need not remain applicable when 
mechanical aeration is employed. 

Where plants and the surface of the 
water in contact with the air form the 
only means of replenishing the oxygen 
used by the fish a four-gallon tank could 
only hold two 2in. fish, or a proportion- 
ately greater number of smaller fish, 
assuming the water is never changed. 
This can, of course, be quite satisfactory, 
Nevertheless, the opportunity of intro- 
ducing more fish is one many may like 
to take. 


|: fish are kept in a suitably aerated 


Types of Air Pump 


The first requirement is an efficient 
air pump, and many different forms are 
practicable, four of the best-known being 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Rotary blowers are cheaply obtainable 
from ex-service stores and can be 
operated from the mains with a suitable 
transformer. They deliver a very high 
volume of air, but at low pressure, which 
means that the aerator jets should be of 
large diameter and not too deep in the 
water. If the jets are small, or submerged 
deeply, the average rotary blower will 
not provide sufficient power. 

Such a blower is shown at (A) in Fig. 1 
and has a certain field of usefulness 
provided the foregoing is remembered. 
It will be found that any attempt to build 
up high air pressure with such a unit 
will fail. 


Piston Pumps 

An efficient pump which will give 
ample pressure is shown at (B). The 
crank, driven from a motor through 
suitable reduction gearing, moves the 
piston backwards and forwards in the 
cylinder. Two valves are connected to 


TANK” 


“~~ "FOOTBALL" 
VALVE 


the tubes leading from the cylinder so 
that the air is drawn in through one pipe 
and forced out through the other. The 
supply of air obtained will depend on the 
size of the cylinder and speed of rotation 
of the crank. 

The aerator jets for such a pump can 
be very fine and at the bottom of the 
tank, thus giving the maximum oppor- 
tunity for proper aeration of the water. 


Water Pumps 


Where there is a plentiful 
supply of running water types 
of non-mechanical pumps can be 
used. That shown at (C) makes 
use of a long vertical pipe with 
a funnel-shaped top, into which 
water drips fairlyrapidly. Ifa 
glass tube is used it will be seen 
that the drops pass downwards 
with large air-spaces between, 
this causing a continuous flow of 
air from the bottom of the tube. 
If the tube is long, sufficient 
pressure will be developed. 
The flow of water from the tap 
is not necessarily under pressure. 

Where water under pressure is 
available the method shown in (D) can 
be used and occupies much less space. A 
strong jet of water is directed into a tube 
with a funnel-shaped top from a distance 
of about tin. This carries many bubbles 
of air with the water coming from the 
lower pipe. The small tubes can be 
supported in a larger tube, holes for the 
entrance of air being left in the disc 
supporting the jet. 

With both these methods the outflow 
will consist of both air and water. It is 
best to trap the water in a suitable tank 
through which the supply tube passes, 
the tank being airtight and fitted with a 
siphon sosthat it empties automatically. 


Aerator Jets 


The easiest way to make these is to 
take a length of copper or brass tubing 
which can lie along the bottom of the 
tank and to close one end by flattening 
or soldering. A number of small holes 
can then be drilled along the tube, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. A rubber tube 
connects the completed arrangement to 
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Fig. 3—Plan of a simple piston pump 
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Fig. 4—Detail of the parts es 


the air pump. 

Other arrangements will suggest them- 
selves. A small ‘rose’ similar to that on a 
watering-can is suitable for use in a 
corner of the aquarium. The aerator 
should be made from some material 
which will not rust or otherwise con- 
taminate the water. 


A Piston Pump 
As this is generally the most satisfac- 
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Fig. |—Different types of air pumps 
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tory Fig. 3 shows how such a pump can 
be made up. An electric motor is shown 
for driving, and this, operated from the 
mains, is the only really practicable 
method, in view of the long periods of 
running which are necessary. 

The motor drives the crank through a 
belt reduction drive, though gearing 
could be used if suitable parts are to 
hand. The axle is pivoted in two stout 
brackets, which may be bent up as shown 
in Fig. 4(D). Washers or bushes soldered 
on prevent sideways movement of the 
axle. 


The Cylinder 


The best size and length of this 
naturally depends to some extent upon 
the power of the motor, but something 
between about 3in. to lin. diameter and 
1hin. to 23in. long is suitable. It can be 
made from brass tubing, with a disc 
soldered in place to close the end. 

If an old cycle pump is available, this 
can be used, even if not made from metal. 
Here, the end will already be closed and 
suitably threaded for a football type 
valve, such as is used for inflating 
footballs from a tyre pump. A 
length of about 2ins. should be 
carefully sawn from the pump 
barrel at the connection end. 

A section through the cylinder 
and piston is shown at (A) in Fig. 
4. As the piston is withdrawn, air 
passes round the leather washer. 
When the piston is being forced 
inwards, however, the washer 
is expanded by the air against the 
walls of the cylinder, thus assur- 
ing that the air passes out through 
the hole at the end of the 
cylinder. The leather washer 
should not be a tight fit, and it 


should be softened with lubricating oil 
if stiff. 

The crank is made from a disc, shown 
at (B), with a small bolt to pivot the link 
or connecting rod. The diameter of the 
disc is such that the piston makes a good 
movement in the cylinder, yet does not 
foul either end. The link (C) is made 
from two pieces of fairly stout metal 
soldered together, the ends being 
opened so.that one goes each side of the 
piston-rod, as seen in Fig. 3. To hold the 
piston-rod central in the cylinder, an 
end with air-holes is soldered on, as 
shown at (A). 


The Valve 


Ifa piece of a cycle pump has been used 
the valve can be screwed into the end. 
\f not, it will need to be soldered in a 
suitable hole either at the end of the 
cylinder, as in Fig. 3, or in the disc 
closing the tubing from which the 
cylinder is made. A suitable piece of 
rubber tubing can be pushed on the end 
of the valve to take the air to the aerator 
tubes, 

If a valve is to be made, this can be 


done as shown in Fig. 4 at (E). A piece of 
small-diameter copper or brass tubing is 
soldered upright in the end of the 
cylinder. Its upper end should be filed 
perfectly flat, then indented slightly with 
a countersink drill so as to form a seat 
upon which a ball bearing can rest to 
form an almost airtight valve. A tube of 
slightly larger diameter fits over the 
small tube, as shown, and the rubber 
tubing is finally pushed over the top end 
of this larger tube. 

If the ball bearing is new (a rusty or 
worn one is useless) and a little care 
given to preparing the end of the tube 
on which it rests, this valve will function 
very well, especially if a spot of thick oil 
is put on the ball. 

The whole pump should run easily and 
smoothly, and construction will be 


_ greatly facilitated if a few suitable parts 


from the well-known boys’ toy are 
brought into use. 

To even up the flow of air with a piston 
pump, and to avoid having to use two 
cylinders, a fairly large air-tank should 
be included in the supply pipe to the 
aerator. A large tin, soldered at the 


joints, can be used. It will equal up the 
pulsations of air coming from the pump, 
giving out a steady pressure of air so that 
the aquarium jets do not start and stop 
with each movement of the piston. 

The undesirability of keeping fish in 
an oxygen-starved state is too obvious to 
need mention, and it is much better to 
keep asmaller number of fish so that they 
have a plentiful supply of well-aerated 
water. If the fish rise to the surface and 
breathe the water there, showing no 
sign of going deeper, this shows the 
oxygen in the water is becoming ex- 
hausted. 

The old method of keeping goldfish, 
changing the water once or twice daily, 
is the least satisfactory method. By using 
a larger aquarium, aerating the water 
thoroughly, and making up a ‘natural’ 
setting of weed, sand, stones, and so on, 
the necessity for changing the water is 
removed. Small fish caught from streams 
and brooks can be kept with perfect 
success, and a final refinement, well 
worth while, is to carry buckets of 
brook-water to fill the tank. Tap-water 
is not normally suitable. (163) 


The camper and hiker should know these hints for 


FIRE LIGHTING IN RAIN 


will admit that it sometimes rains 

in camp; and that it not only rains, 
but it pours! Under these conditions, 
getting a fire going is rather a trial, but 
providing you can light a fire and keep it 
going under normal conditions, the 
following hints may prove useful when 
you are called upon to light a fire in the 
rain. 


Fev the most enthusiastic camper 


Cooking Coverage 


The main point to remember is that 
once a fire has been got going, the 
cooking utensils will keep the rain off, 
whilst the heat of the flames will soon 
dry damp fuel. If you are in a large 
camp you will probably have a cooking 
shelter as well as a Primus or two, but | 
am writing for the benefit of those 
fellows in a small hike tent. 

A fire can be lit on the leeward side of 
a tree, i.e. the side away from the wind 
and driving rain (Fig. 1), but great care 
must be taken not to make any burn on 
the bark. Many campers know the old 
trick of starting a fire in a frying pan 
(Fig. 5). It will not hurt the pan, but it 

will harm a tent—especially a midget one 
if you try to start the fire inside the tent. 


Candle Starter 

A favourite method employed by the 
writer of these notes is to cut up a half 
of a candle into about four and arrange 
the pieces in the plate of a Gilwell or 
similar cooker (Fig. 4). Light all the 
little pieces of candle and over the 
edges of the plate lay thin twigs, followed 
by thicker stuff. When the lot is built 
up, take it out of the tent, and place 
it under the billies, etc. 

To avoid accidents, 


the whole lot 


is taken out of the tent immediately the 
candles are lit and, of course, as soon as 
the wood is burning, the tin plate is 
removed. A freak method, no doubt, 
but one that is justified when it is 
raining like the very dickens. 

At most regular camping grounds an 
array of dustbins may be found. You 
can lay an empty one on its side (Fig. 3) 


matches before you start off. This is 
easily done by melting an old candle 
down in a tin, and dipping the matches 
in it, afterwards laying them on a sheet 
of newspaper for the wax to solidify. 


Ensure Dry Wood 


Another point to remember, is to 
keep a supply of dry wood under cover, 


and start the fire in that. Alternatively 
the lid, supported on three sticks, will 
form a ‘roof’ to keep off the rain (Fig. 2). 
As you know, many country villages do 
not have a dustman to call on them, and 
have to dump their old iron, etc., in a 
recognised place. From such a dump 
you can often scrounge an old bath, or 
some such article which you can use as 
the basis of a camp stove. 

Do not forget to waterproof your 


ote 


especially that small stuff generally 
called ‘punk’. The writer is by no means 
a perfect woodcraftsman but he has 
never yet failed to get afire going even 
under the most adverse conditions. It 
needs some patience at times! Have you 
ever practised that 1910-ish Boy Scout 
old stunt of lighting a fire in a puddle? 
Lastly, do not be tempted to use 
petrol or paraffin oil on the fire. Acci- 
dents sometimes happen! (156) 


Any youngster would get pleasure from this 
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this page is always popular with the 
youngsters who look forward to a 
seaside holiday. 

The outstanding feature of this toy is 
that it is of the simplest construction, 
and could easily be made in an evening, 
with, of course, a little extra time 
allowed for the paint to dry and harden. 

The length of the boat is 12ins., and its 
width or beam 43ins. Although a 
bowsprit is not shown in our model, one 
could easily be added to give a little 
more character. Another little ad- 
dition, too, could be made if it were 
found that the boat had a tendency to 
turn turtle in the water when the mast 
and sail are erected and a full breeze 
blowing. This addition would be a 
piece of, say, tin. wood about tin. or 
Zin. wide nailed on the hull to form a 
heel. It would, of course, be put 
centrally along the underside of the 
thick hull piece and nailed or screwed 
from inside. The glue suggested for 
fixing the several parts must be the 


Te type of sailing yacht shown on 


waterproof variety which can be 
purchased these days. 
The Hull 


The hull is cut from a piece of fin. 
thick deal, free from knots and with 
straight grain. Set out one half of the 
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SAILING 


shape direct on the 

wood—a piece 

12hins. by Sins. 
being adequate. 

The shape, being 

so simple in out- 

line, can well be 
got from that 

shown in Fig. 1. 

A centre line 
should first be 
drawn across the 
wood, as shown. 
Trace off this half 
outline and draw 
in the centre line 
on this tracing be- 

, fore turning over 
the tracing to com- 
plete the shape, 
this latter process 
being helped bythe 
use of a piece of 
carbon paper. Cut 
round the outline 
with a fretsaw and 
clean up with glasspaper. 

Next cut a little notch in the bow or 
pointed end for the piece (A). This 
piece is 24ins. long by 4in. wide and tin. 
thick. The stern board (B) will’ be 
3ins. long by 1in. wide by }in. thick and 
it will rest in a shallow rebate cut in the 
hull, as seen in Figs. 2 and 3. 

Next there are the cross pieces (C) 
and (D) (Fig. 2) and each is made up of 
two thicknesses of tin. pinned together. 
The lengths of these pieces can be 
calculated from the plan (Fig. 1) after the 
measurements shown are set out on the 
hull piece. Clean off the ends of the 
pieces level with the hull sides so that 
the correct curve is preserved through- 
out. 


The Sides 
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For the sides of 2 
the boat take the |! 


BOAT 


how the sides taper slightly from bow to 
stern—from 1}ins. to 1tins. This depth 
is sufficient to allow a lap of din. on to the 
thick heel piece. This is seen by the 
dotted line in the above diagram which 
indicates the amount of lap throughout 
its length. 

Bore quite small holes in the thin 
wood at the bow and stern, and after 
coating the top part of the hull with 
glue, bend it round and tack it to the 
uprights at bow and stern with fine 
gin. brass fret pins. A good idea to hold 
the sides well in place, and in close 
contact with the hull, is to put over a 
number of elastic bands at intervals 
along the sides until 
thoroughly hardened. 


the glue has 


Bow Stiffener 


A general clean up should now be 
made, and the sides and hull gone over 
with fine glasspaper. To strengthen the 
fixing between the sides and the bow 
upright glue in the shaped piece (E), as 
seen in Fig. 2. The actual size of the 
piece is marked out direct from the 
model. See the actual piece fixed in 
place, Fig. 3. 

There is a stern post next to be fixed, 
as (F) in Fig. 4. It should be 1 ins. long, 
din. wide and tin. thick, glued and 
pinned firmly in place. 

The whole boat should now be 
coated with red lead paint and afterwards 
rubbed down with fine glasspaper. 
Follow with two coats of oil paint 
brushed well into the grain of the wood 
and into the joints along the sides and 
back. 

For the rudder (G) a piece of lin. 
wood about 2#ins. long is shaped, as 

(Continued foot of page 216) 


measurements bye 


direct from the al- 
ready made-up hull, 
allowing a trifle in 


length for chamfer- 
ing at the bow and 
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fitting to the stern. 
Thin wood should be 
used for the sides, 
and from the side 
view, above the plan, 
in Fig. 1 itcan be seen 
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Fig. 2—Showing details of construction 


Fig. 3—How sides are fitted 
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Fig. 4—Stern and rudder 


Even with a cheap camera the amateur can undertake 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A simple suitable ‘hide’ 


plenty of thrills and adventure at- 

tached to it, nature photography 
should be right up your street. Strictly 
speaking, this branch of camera-craft 
covers a host of subjects—trees, flowers, 
butterflies and so forth—but at the 
moment let us think in terms of animals 
and birds. 

For many years past, hunting with a 
camera has been one of the writer’s 
chief hobbies. It is a thrilling moment, 
setting out’ with new film in your 
camera in the hope of. outwitting the 
cunning of the wild folk. Sometimes the 
trek homewards is with the whole film 
used up—and sometimes without having 
opened the shutter at all! You never can 
tell what the day (or night) will bring 
forth. 


|; you are looking for a hobby with 


With a Simple Camera 


if you are thinking the hobby is only 
for those who can sport super cameras of 
the £100 breed, be assured that all the 
photographs reproduced here were 
taken with a modest folding camera 
having an f4-5 lens and shutter speeds up 
to zt jth sec. The camera is mounted 
on a light-weight metal tripod and 
sometimes use is made of a second-hand 
telephoto lens which cost £2. 

A telephoto lens is a great asset. It 
enables you to either (a) obtain a larger 
image on the negative, or (b) operate at 
a greater distance from your subject. 
Both are very helpful when dealing with 
such wary animals as the fox, for in- 
stance. Even if your camera has a fixed 
focus (which prevents you getting closer 
than 6ft. or so from your quarry) you 
can still do a fair amount of work by 
fitting a portrait lens which permits you 
to operate at a minimum range of about 
Sft. 


Actually, the author has taken a good 
badger study by flashlight without 
using supplementary lenses, but it 
should be remembered that. Brock is a 
fairly large animal. In any case, you 
should always use the fastest and finest 
grained film you can obtain so the 
negative will give good enlargements. 

To begin with you cannot do better 
than concentrate on water birds. Most 
of these—grebes, moorhens, coots, 
swans, etc.—are quite sizeable and often 
oblige by remaining motionless or 


swimming leisurely on a straight course, 
thereby making high shutter speeds 
unnecessary. | 

A ‘hide’ is essential. 


It need not be 
elaborate, but 
it must screen 
you completely 
from your 
quarry. After 
experimenting 
with several 
home-made 
models, one of 
the most suc- 
cessful was 
made by using 
three 7ft. sap- 
lings draped 
with sacking 


after the style 


The Skylark’s Nest 


of an Indian wig-wam. 

In order to main- 
tain all-round obser- 
vation you should cut 


two small flaps in 
each of the three 
sides—one aperture 


for the camera ‘lens 
and the other for use 
as a peep-hole. 
Camouflage the hide to blend with its 
background and do not forget to install 
a seat or stool of some kind, as you 
may have to spend three or four hours 
in ceaseless vigil! 

It is a good plan to set the hide in 
Position two or three days before you go 


Eggs of the 


Little Grebe approaching nest 
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into action, if possible, so the animal or 
bird becomes accustomed to it. Another 
ruse often employed is for two people to 
enter the hide and for one to leave 
almost immediately. Not being good at 
arithmetic the wild folk who may be 
watching think the hide to have been 
emptied! 

Photographs of nests and eggs will 
keep you busy during the spring and 
early summer. Here, again, the portrait 
lens comes in handy if you cannot focus 
down to close range. If the nest is in 
deep shadow, and you are not using any 
flash-light gear, get a friend to hold a 
piece of mirror so it deflects the sun’s 
rays on to the subject. 

As far as possible, tie back any ob- 
structing twigs rather than cut them 
away, as this may cause the bird to 
desert the nest. Where practical, 
photograph the nest from above and 
slightly off-centre, as this will add 
interest to the picture by bringing in the 
graceful curves of the side of the nest. 

Baits can be used to lure an animal or 
bird into your camera’s field of focus. 
Badgers are partial to honey and syrup, 
and Oliver Pike has proved that smoked 
haddock of ancient vintage tickles their 
palate! Foxes will investigate almost any 
kind of flesh food, froma fowl’s head to 
stale fish. But only really fresh fish will 
interest the otter. 

One last thought: 
patience is more than a 
virtue—it is a_ vital 
necessity where wild life 
photography is  con- 
cerned. 

It is, of course, equally 
vital to know the capacity 
of your own camera. If 
you have got a new one, 
try it out ona series of 
general subjects in order 
to accustom yourself to the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
and also to know what actual shots it 
will take. 

Then you can concentrate of your 
nature studies and enjoy the thrill of 
specialisation in this fascinating subject. 

(179) 


Blackbird 


A snap of the Badger 


For pleasure and easy carriage on camp or holiday 


MAKE PAN PIPES 


(AKING musical instruments to 
| camp is a bit of a bother. Piano- 
accordions are fine for filling up a 
rucksack! Guitars, violins, and the like, 
are rather fragile and likely to get spoilt 
by the damp. Trombones, harpsichords, 
etc., are also ruled out, so that nothing 
seems left but mouth-organs and 
‘musical submarines’. 

Here, however, is how to make 
several home-made instruments which 
are not merely ‘stunts’, but are capable 
of dispensing sweet music. You can buy 
a tin whistle cheaply at most toy shops, 
but it is greater fun to make your own in 
more ‘woodcrafty’ material. 


A Willow Whistle 


in the early summer or late spring, 
cut a piece of willow or green sycamore, 
about 5ins. long. It should be fairly thin 
and must be smooth and straight. One 
end is cut square, but the other is cut at 
a slant to form a mouthpiece (a). Make a 
notch above the mouthpiece, as shown 
in the drawing (b), and about 1in. from 
the other, square, end, cut a ring round 
the bark only. 

Now soak the wood well in water, and 
tap the bark with the handle of a pen- 
knife, up and down, round and round, 
for some time, moistening occasionally, 
and taking care not to bruise the bark. 
You should then be able to slip the tube 
of bark above the cut-off from the 
wooden core (c). 

Next, wipe off the sticky sap and on 
the wooden core enlarge the notch 
already made by extending it not deeper, 
but lengthways towards the square end. 
See diagram (c). Cut a very shallow 
channel, about in. wide, along the 
centre between the mouthpiece and the 
groove just made. (Compare with 
detail at (f) of the bamboo pipe). Then 
replace the bark tube in its original 
position. Take a deep breath and blow. 


Altering the Note 

A shrill clear note should be heard, 
but if the results are not pleasing, better 
results will be obtained if you (a) 
enlarge the notch or (b) enlarge the air 
channel cut in the lip. 

When you have produced a perfect 
single note whistle you can tackle a 
similar instrument which will play 
simple tunes. To do this, take a longer 
twig, about QYins. long. Proceed as 
before, but before removing the bark, 
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When answering any advertise- 

ments in these pages it will 

be worth mentioning you saw 
them in Hobbies Weekly. 


cut a series of holes in the side. The 
exact position of these is more fully 
explained in the notes on bamboo pipes 
which follow. The groove must be 
carried down past all the finger holes. 
The instrument will not stand knocking 
about. 


Bamboo Pipes 


These are much stronger and are 
genuine instruments. You can form a 


good camp orchestra with them as they 
can be made in all pitches, from shrill 
piccolo effects to organ-like groans. 
Take a piece of sound bamboo about fin. 
diameter and 1ft. long. 


Clean Bamboo 

It must be uncracked and if joints 
cannot be avoided, have them as near 
the centre as possible. Bore out the 
tube so that it is clean throughout. 
About jin. from one end cut about 
half-way through with a hacksaw (x). 
Then saw from the other way (y), so 
making a mouthpiece, as in Fig. f. The 
lip remaining is about one-third the 
original circumference. 

Well beyond the lip, and in the centre 
of the pipe, cut a ‘window’, tin. wide and 
#;in. long, with a penknife and small 
fretwork file if you have one. The far 
side (i.e. the one away from the mouth- 
piece) is bevelled back to form a ‘sill’ 
(see j). 

Then cut an air groove leading from 
the window to the top of the lip. This is 
the width of the window, and rather less 
than ;hin. deep. It must be straight 
floored, not hollowed (f). 

Now place a well-fitting cork in the 
mouthpiece, so that it reaches to the 
near edge of the window (n). Cut the 
cork to conform to the mouthpiece and 
blow. 
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A note will be heard. If you wish to 
play with others, the pipes must, 
obviously, be in tune with each other. 
The usual key-note for a pipe of this 
type is D. (Get the note from a tuning 
fork or violinist’s pipes—not from a 
piano, which might be out of tune). 
The shorter the pipe, the higher the 
note. You cannot add bits to the pipe, 


but if the pipe is playing lower than D, 
saw little pieces off until it does sound 


To BAe Detail of 
BAMBOO PIPE 


D (about }in. equals a semi-tone, so do 
not saw too much off at a time). 

Lastly, you bore the seven finger holes. 
The lowest is, from the bottom, one 
quarter the distance of the pipe be- 
tween the centre of the window and the 
end. The larger the hole, the higher the 
tone. Make it fairly small and by twisting 
the blade of a penknife in it, or, better 
still, a four-square rimer bit sold for the 
purpose, enlarge it. 

Keep testing until you hear E (the 
next note). The holes are ?in. apart, the 
seventh being placed underneath, so the 
thumb will cover it easily. The holes are 
not necessarily the same size, and whilst 
tuning, any notes below the one in 
question are left ‘open’. 


Camp Horn 


A camp horn can easily be made from 
a bullock’s horn cleaned out and fitted 
with a bugle mouthpiece. As, however, 
we have had an article on handicraft in 
bone, we will refer readers to this 
article for full details. 

Most readers will have tried that 
stunt of blowing across and into a tube 
so as to get a musical note. The longer 
the tube, the deeper the note. If several 
of such tubes, graduated by experiment, 
are bound together in a line, as in the 
diagram, we get Pan Pipes—a very 
ancient instrument. (159) 


Little things which make a big difference are 


MODEL SHIP FITTINGS 


N model galleons, etc., upwards 
O: two dozen blocks or ‘dead- 

eyes’ are required. These can be 
purchased, but for many reasons the 
model maker often prefers to do the job 
himself. Even with a lathe, this is a 
tedious business, whilst it is most 
unsatisfactory to cut slices from a 
common wooden dowel, as the grain is 
very coarse and the finished article 
fragile. 

Again, the groove around the block is 
difficult to file neatly. Since many 
articles hitherto made of wood are now 
made of plastic media, the writer 
devised the following original way of 
making deadeyes. ‘ 


Deadeyes 


A good average size for a deadeye is 
gin. diameter, and jin. thick (Fig. 3), 
but the following dimensions can be 
modified if desired. The deadeyes 
should be proportioned to the scale of 
the ship model. First, a mould must be 
constructed (Fig. 1). Take three strips of 
fsin. plywood, plastic or metal, 1in. 
wide, and as long as desired, and tempo- 
rarily clamping them together, drill fine 
holes along the centre, #in. apart. 

Separate the pieces, and in the top and 
bottom pieces, using as centres the holes 
just drilled, drill in. diameter holes, 
whilst in the centre piece, tin. diameter 
holes. These holes must be perfectly 
smooth and clean, with no whiskery 
edges. Again assemble the pieces and 
glue them together. When dry, cut 
along the centre line with a fine fretsaw. 
Any odd piece of wood will do for a 
base. At each end, a fence is erected to 
hold the mould in position. 

There are various plastic media the 
worker can try out, from trade 
Preparations to a mixture of rice-flour 
and water, which has been simmered 
over a low fire for at least an hour, with 
just sufficient water to prevent it from 
burning. The two halves of the mould 


are held in the base, and the. plastic 
material pressed in. 

It is as well to turn the mould over, to 
make sure that there is sufficient 
material on the other side. The three 
holes on the block can be pricked with a 
nail. After a few hours the two halves of 
the mould can be separated and a fresh 
batch put in. These self-drying media 
should be left for a few days to ensure 
that they are properly hardened. 
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Guns 


The sides of a galleon bristle with 
ordnance. Fig. 4 shows how the worker 
who does not own a lathe can devise 
cannon from small spindles such as are 
sold at most woodworkers’ supply 
shops. The finished cannon are about 
lin. long. A hole is drilled to represent 
the bore of the gun, and the whole 
painted yellow (Fig. 5). 
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Ship Fittings 


Crowsnests 


A crowsnest is easily fashioned from a 
certain type of cotton-reel, cut down 
and rounded off (Fig. 6). A bollard, as 
used on larger ship models, can be made 
from two large round-headed screws, 
with the slots afterwards filled in with 
solder (Fig. 7). A wooden base is made, 
having holes just large enough to clear 
the screws. 


MAKING Dsaptyp 


If the hull is solid, the screws may be 
used full length, but otherwise they may 
be cut off, and holes previously drilled 
for them. 

A lantern on the prow of the ship 
model adds a touch of realism. This can 
be improvised from a drop-handle. The 
main portion is covered with tin-foil to 
represent glass, whilst lines are painted 
to indicate the. bars (Fig. 8). (154) 
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Sailing Boat—(Continued from page 213) 


shown in Fig. 4 and fitted with two small 
brass eyes. Two similar eyes in the 
stern post (F) are inserted so that they 
come under those in the rudder. A 
piece of stout wire (as (H) in Fig. 4) is 
dropped from above to hold the rudder 
in place so it can turn readily from side 
to side. 


The rudder is controlled realistically 
from the stern by a tiller arm made 
from wire which is run into the top of 
the rudder and bent up to form a 
handle. The wire must be filed to a 
point to fit and be driven into the hole in 
the stern of the rudder. 


A hole must now be bored about Hin. 
diameter in the foremost cross piece: in 
the boat to take the mast which is 
shaped up from a length of din. round 


rod. The length of the mast is about 
8ins. The spar is about 5ins. long and 
tapers each way from the centre, as 
shown. A piece of -in. rod is suitable 
for the spar which is lashed to the mast 
with fine thread. 

The size of the sail should be gauged 
from the mast and spar when tempo- 
rarily put together. It should take the 
form shown in our sketch illustration. 

Two brass eyes are run in to either 
the stern board or the rear cross board 
behind the mast. To these the sail 
cords are tied and carried up to the 
tips of the spar and the end cords to the 
sails are also fastened off to the eyes. 
The sail itself should be of lightweight 
material with the edges turned over 
and oversewn. 

If a bowsprit is to be fitted it should 
run alongside the projecting top of 
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board (A) and be fastened to piece (E). 
From here it should run back to the 
mast cross rail where it could be pointed 
and run into a hole to make a rigid 
fastening. The bowsprit should be of 
isin. rod and should taper to the bow 
with a cord attached to its tip running 
to the masthead in a similar manner to 
that shown in the sketch. 

Finally a little coloured flag or pennant 
should be fixed to the top of the mast or 
to a short length of wire and bound 
with thread to the mast. The mast and 
spar and bowsprit, if any, should have 
two coats of varnish. The upper sides 
of the hull would look well if painted 
white, and that portion below the 
waterline red or green. Inside the boat 
should be light brown and finished well 
with the varnish to make a good water- 
tight job. 


Build an insectarium so you can 


KEEP LIVE BUTTERFLIES 


ERE is a fascinating summer hobby 
JH wien is also quite out of the 

ordinary. There are over 50 
varieties of butterflies which can be called 
native to Great Britain, and some of 
these—if not all— are sure to be flying 
near your home this summer. 

Some people will be .catching them, 
killing them and mounting their gorgeous 
little bodies on a pin in a glass case; but 
keeping them alive all summer in an 
insectarium constructed as described 
here is much more interesting. 


The Box Container 


The main part of the insectarium is a 
large wooden box. Butterflies do not 
fly in a straight line like birds, but dodge 
up and down and from side to side, so 
that the larger the box the better. Too 
deep a box should not be chosen, 
however, or your little pets will hide 
out of your view. 

Captive butterflies soon cease trying 
to escape and spend more time at rest, 
or walking, than in flight—so that a box 
2ft. by 14ft. by 14ft. will serve quite well 
if nothing larger is available. 

Such a box (or several boxes to be 
combined to make one large box) can 
often be bought very cheaply at your 
local greengrocer’s or grocer’s shop. 


Glass and Zinc Front 


Place the box on one of its sides as 
illustrated. The front (which was the 
open top) is then filled in with glass and 
perforated zinc or close mesh wire 
netting. It is important that there should 
be good ventilation, but care should be 
taken to leave no sharp edges inside the 
insectarium, or your delicate captives 
may rip their wings. Folding the edges 
under in the manner of hemming the 
edge of cloth, or covering them with 
wooden strips are both tidy and efficient 
ways. 

The glass observation panel (or panels 
if the insectarium is large) is held in place 
by slots, so the glass may be slid up or 
removed altogether .as required... The 
grooved edge of tongued and grooved 


A Chemistry Hint 


OMETIMES your chemistry 

oil lamp runs short of oil, and 
the wick is unable to reach the 
oil. To overcome this, just add 
some water to the oil. Since the 
oil is lighter, it will rise to the 
top, so the wick is able to reach 
it. Remember not to add too 
much water, because the wick 
might reach it. 


board may be used 


to advantage, or a 
sandwich made of 


three thin boards. 
At convenient in- 
tervals in the back 
and sides of the in- 
sectarium, round 
holes large enough 
to permit the entry 
of a hand should be 
cut, and covers—as 
shown in the illus- 
tration — cut out | 
from plywood or 
other thin wood. : 
The bottom of the 
insectarium may be | 


strewn with pebbles, == 
pieces of dry wood 
or sand if desired. Nothing wet or sappy 
should be put in, or it will become 
mildewed or fungus-covered, and may 
affect the health of the butterflies. 

A coat of paint will improve the 
appearance of the insectarium. A light 
green or cream inside will show off your 
captives to good advantage. But do not 
forget to allow time for harmful odours 
to disappear before beginning your living 
collection. 

Some flowers are much more attractive 
to butterflies than others. When catch- 
ing your specimens, you will soon see 
what blooms to pick for your insectarium. 
They can be put in small-topped jars—or 
better still stuck through holes punched 
in a metal cap as fitted on many jam jars. 
On no account should any large surface of 
water be left bare. In this small world, 
butterflies will not have so much chance 
of avoiding such hazards as in the open. 


Change Needed 


Flowers should be changed as fre- 
quently as possible, and at least once a 
day, and should be provided in amounts 
according to the number of captives. 
You will be fascinated to watch them 
feed by unrolling their long tongues and 
sipping the nectar from the depths of 
the blossoms. 

The butterflies should be caught as 
near to your home as possible. Travelling 
any distance may harm them. A net bag 
held open by a wire loop stuck into the 
end of a bamboo stick is easily made if 
you do not wish to buy one. Little boxes 
with a few holes punched in them— 
match boxes if nothing larger is available 
—will serve as temporary, individual 
carrying cases for your specimens. 

Great care should be taken in trans- 
ferring them from the net to these 
boxes. The best way to pick up a 
butterfly is to take hold of the wings 
firmly and gently when they are together 
above the little body. Remember how 
fragile they are. 

Butterflies are sun-loving insects. If 
you keep them so that they are always 
in the shade, they wil! become jaded, but 
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too much sun through the glass will make 
the interior like an oven. A few hours 
sunshine each day is the ideal and a 
suitable site should be chosen with this 
aim in view. 


The Life Cycle 
If you wish you may use your insectari- 


. um to follow the butterfly’s life cycle 


right through. When keeping butterflies 
you will often find that some of them— 
particularly new arrivals—lay eggs. These 
will hatch out into tiny grubs if they are 
left undisturbed, and will grow into 
caterpillars if you can provide the right 
food. 

As they will probably starve if you 
cannot provide the right kind of leaf, it 
is better to find them partially grown, 
for then you will know the particular 
kind of foliage they favour as food—and 
also their size will prevent them from 
escaping through a crack or the ventila- 
tion gauze. 

Some are worth keeping because of 
their strange appearance, and all are 
interesting to watch as they wind them- 
selves about with a cobweb-like secretion 
and are finally hidden by the chrysalis 
they have made. 


Books of Reference 


Reference to your local free library 
will give you more information if you are 
interested in what kind of butterfly to 
expect from a particular caterpillar. Of 
course it may be the caterpillar of a 
moth, in which case it is perhaps best 
avoided, as being likely to hide during 
the daylight hours. 

You may also be able to find out what 
kind of flowers are the best food bearers 
for your particular captives, and also 
their names. Such knowledge will add 
to your enjoyment. Painted lady, red 
admiral, peacock and tortoiseshell are 
names of some of those you are likely to 
catch and which are particularly vivid 
specimens . . . and which will cause 
admiration in all who see them. 
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Aspiring fishermen should read these notes on 


ANGLING FOR BEGINNERS 


NGLING is one of the most 
Aroeeuis of out-door pastimes; 

there are well over two million 
anglers in this country and still their 
numbers increase. Well, it is jolly fun 
and very interesting to go a-fishing in the 
summer holidays and week-ends. Most 
rivers, lakes, and ponds contain fish of 
sorts, and there is seldom much difficulty 
in obtaining a little sport. 

Generally speaking, there are no 
‘free’ waters in England. Mostly you 
have to obtain a permit or purchase a 
ticket. Many angling clubs control 
stretches of water, and issue tickets at a 
cheap rate to non-members. Frequently, 
such can be had at the riverside inns and 
from local tackle dealers. 

We would recommend the beginner 
to join an angling club, where he will 
have the advantage of meeting ex- 
perienced anglers glad enough to show 
one the tricks of the craft. He will also 
have the privilege of fishing in the 
club’s private waters. 

Remember, you will need a licence, 
cost of which varies in different waters 
and may be obtained from the dis- 
tributors—usually the tackle dealers. 
Everywhere in English and Welsh 
districts a licence must be held for 
salmon and trout fishing. Even if you 
have permission to fish in strictly 
private water a licence is still required. 


Equipment 

The beginner will require a light cane 
rod of from 10ft. to 12ft. long, fitted 
with stand-off rings and reel fittings. A 
rod with cane butt and middle joint, 
and a greenheart top, is excellent for all 
kinds of ‘coarse’ fishing, i.e. roach, 
barbel, bream, chub, dace, carp, tench, 
gudgeon, rudd, and bleak, not forgetting 
the perch. 

The reel may be of the Nottingham 
pattern, with centre-pin action, carrying 
40yds. of undressed silk line or nylon 


Trellis Work 


THEN making trellis work 
with laths, a good idea is to 
cut a piece of wood the width you 
require the laths to be apart. This 
saves a great deal of measuring, and 
proves to be much more accurate. 


Wood Made White 


HEN you have finished with 

a cycle outfit, keep what is 
left of the french chalk because 
when it is gently rubbed on to 
plywood after it has been glass- 
papered, you will find it will come 
up with a white smooth finish. 


line. You require gut-casts or nylon 
casts to connect reel-line to the hook- 
length; these should be of 3x strength. 
You can have a ‘yd. cast, and to this 
attach the hook which is mounted on a 
short piece of nylon or gut, from 10 to 
12ins. Or you can buy a 1yd. cast already 
mounted with a hook. 


Short-hook Advantages 


The advantage of using a short hook- 
length is that if the hook gets fast in a 
snag under water and you have to break 
away, you will most probably save the 
cast and thus only need another hook to 
carry on. Hooks to short gut are much 
cheaper than those tied to a long cast. 

Floats of various sizes must be stocked. 
For canals and quiet 
waters light quills are 
advised. But for fast 
heavy water and deep 
streams, you need a 
bigger float, as a goose- 
quill. The goose-quill, 
porcupine quill, crow 
quill and those floats 
made of quill and cork 
are mostly used for 
bottom fishing. Hooks vary in size from 
No. 3 to No. 16. For general use No. 10 
and No. 12 are most suitable. Those 
hooks known as Crystal are the best for 
all-round angling. 

Sundries include float caps of quill or 
rubber, to hold the line to the float; 
split-shot for weighting the cast; knife; 
scissors (small); pliers for pinching shot 
on cast; Some anglers use their teeth 
for this job, but we would say ‘do not’; 
teeth are easily broken! Then you want 
a bag or basket and a_landing-net 
complete with a fairly long handle. 


General Hints 


Always see your tackle is in good 
order. Take a supply of spare casts and 
hooks with you. Do not forget your 
baits, and see you have ample supplies. 
Before setting out, check over the items 
of your outfit; leave nothing at home 
that you may want. Do not forget your 
permit and licence. 

Always approach the river bank 
carefully, fish are easily scared off. Do 
not stamp about on bank or in boat. 
Before commencing to fish, place 
everything to hand, also put the landing- 
net ready. 

Grease your line with Vaseline or 
other preparation sold by tackle people, 
in order to keep it afloat on the surface. 
You have less trouble then when 
striking, as you get a ‘bite’ from the 
fish—a line that sinks and sags low in the 
water retards quick striking. 

Rub a bit of Vaseline on the ferrules of 
a new rod to prevent the joints from 
sticking when you fix up the rod. 

Observe the good angler’s code of 
manners. Do not trespass, but be quite 
sure you are in order before com- 
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mencing to fish. Do not omit to shut all 
field gates! Do not leave litter on the 
bank! Do not damage banks or trample 
in crops! Do not be awkward if the 
water-bailiff asks to see your licence or 
the fish you have caught. 

Most anglers nowadays take a keep- 
net and put all their catch in it to keep 
the fish alive until end of day, when 
they carefully return all those they do 
not want. All undersized ones should be 
returned after unhooking, and not 
put in the keep-net. On the back of 
your licence you will find particulars of 
the size limits of the various species. 

You can carry a rule for measuring 
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Showing the method of using two hooks 


them, or you can cut notches in the 
landing-net handle giving lengths—say, 
a notch denoting 6ins., another 7, 8, 
and so on up to 12ins. This simplifies it— 
you take your captive out of the landing- 
net, and then measure it against the 
notches on the handle; if undersize you 
put it back into the water. 


Popular Fish 


Roach are very popular with float- 
fishers, for they are well distributed in 
river, canal, pond, lake, mere, and 
reservoir. They are grand fish and 
provide lots of sport. Use fine tackle 
and a No. 12 hook. Baits include pastes, 
maggots, red worms, dew worms, creed 
wheat, hemp-seed, caddis grubs, silk 
weed, etc. 

Stale bread soaked and mashed up 
with a little bran or meal, or dried 
bread powdered up small, is a likely 
ground-bait. Throw a little in from 
time to time at the spot where you are 
fishing. Adjust the float so the baited 
hook travels down just off the bottom of 
the river. Roach swim in shoals and 
when you find a good spot where they 
are located, you should have some fun. 
The ground-bait will keep them nosing 
around. 

Dace are sportive fellows, found on 
shallows, in weir pools, and mill-tails. 
Gravel places are to their liking. They 
are gregarious and often bite freely. 
Caddis grubs are good baits, in summer, 
or maggots. Red worms after a flood 
are killing. Trot your baited hook down 
the ‘swim’, letting it travel without 
hindrance, paying out line from the reel. 
Throw in a few maggots occasionally as 
ground-bait. 


(Continued foot of page 219) 


Here is a simple novelty in wood—a practical 
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GLANCE at the illustration will 
Am the dual purpose of this 

novel appliance, which is made, of 
course, in pairs. Oak is a very good 
wood to use. To avoid ambiguity, the 
instructions refer to the making of one 
end. 

The base is a piece 43ins. by 4ins. by 
tin. The edges can be chamfered, and 
the corners cut off, as shown. At 
1{;ins. from one end a hole is drilled on 
the centre line to take a screw. This 
should be well countersunk. Note 
particularly that the fore edge is very 


slightly undercut, 
the purpose of which 
will soon be 
apparent. It will be 
of great assistance if 
a sheet of iron or 
lead is screwed on 
the bottom and 
covered with baize 
to protect polished 
surfaces. 

The upright piece 
is 6ins. by 4ins. by 
4in., its edge and 
corners being 
treated similarly to 
those on the base. 
It is hinged neatly 
to the base. Along its lower edge a 
strip of brass, 4ins. by 2ins., as thin as is 
compatible with stiffness, is screwed, to 
serve as a ledge for books. 

The bracket piece is now cut. This is 
2zins. wide at the base and 4tins. high. 
The vertical and horizontal parts are 
each 4in. long. Note that the screw hole 
is not in the centre. It is 1- ins. from 
one end, as shown. This bracket can be 
decorated with a diamond piece if 
preferred. 

Upon assembling, it will be found that 
when the bracket is reversed (the 
tension of the screw being adjusted for 
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this) the upright has to move a little 
outwards, otherwise the bracket would 
be wedged tightly. Hence the undercut 
part of the base. 

When reversed the upright falls back 


and allows the use as a book-rest—most 
useful for students. A small triangular 
space is left in the corner where the 
hinges are. This saves having a sharp, 
easily-damaged corner on the bracket. 

The whole, waxed polished, would 
make a fine present for a student or 
book-lover. A pair can easily be made in 
one evening. 

Do not, however, endeavour to rush 
the work in order to get it done 
quickly. It is much better to have asatis- 
factory piece 
of work you 


can show 
with pride, 
rather than 
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& covered with baize or felt 
Bookrest of 


Tron or lead 
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have to be 
apologetic for 
hurry ~and 
bad = work- 
manship. 
(157) 
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Angling—(Continued from page 218) 


Perch are, perhaps, best of all to 
start on. They bite boldly, and fight 
well. Perch take worms readily enough, 
or such baits as maggots. Perch bite ina 
different way to dace, for whereas these 
snatch the bait quickly, pulling the float 
under with a quick jerk, perch are more 
deliberate and you can give them time 
before striking. Perch give two or three 
tugs, the float ‘bob, bob, bobbing’ 
before it goes under. Perch also go 
about in schools and where you catch 
one, there you may catch others also. 
Use a No. 10 hook for these dark-striped 
fish. 

Tench and carp provide sport to 


anglers fishing in weedy ponds, meres, 
and lakes. But in summer you must be 
out at dawn or just after. At early 
morning on hot days both these fishes 
bite well. They attain a big weight and 
are worth catching for sport, but they 
are not good for eating. Baits include 
worms, sweet paste, grubs, snails, slugs, 
maggots, etc. 

One other summer fish is the chub, and 
again this fish is well worth seeking, 
being very strong and of good size. 
Baits are many, including those given 
above plus cheese paste and fruit such as 
cherries, and red currants. Hook should 
be No. 8 or No. 10 crystal. 
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Some anglers use two hooks when 
fishing in lakes and ponds or in slow- 
flowing rivers. One hook is at the end of 
the cast as usual, and the other is 
suspended above it, so it hangs 2ins. or 
so above the bottom, whilst the end 
hook lies on the bed (see sketch). There 
is a disadvantage—when playing a fish 
hooked on the lower hook, say, the 
upper one may catch in a weed or other 
entanglement and cause trouble for you. 

Remember, in hot sun-bright periods 
during summer, the best times to fish are 
early morning and again at evening up to 
dusk, or even during the night, when the 
bigger fish are often feeding. (189) 


Those who like artistic work should make a trial of 


HANDPAINTED FABRICS 


HE art of handpainting on fabric is 

| by no means a new craft, yet it is 

surprising how large a number of 

hobbyists are completely ignorant of 

this fascinating branch of decorative 
craftwork. 

Nothing expensive is required in the 
way of tools or equipment, and pro- 
viding a few elementary rules are 
followed there is nothing to’ stop the 
beginner, whether young or old, from 
achieving really — professional-looking 
work from the start. 

Another advantage of this form of 
pastime is that it need occupy very little 
room. In fact, it may be carried out on 
the living-room table without incon- 
veniencing any of the other members of 
the family—unless they are waiting to do 
some fabric-painting, themselves! 


Equipment 

In the first instance, some attention 
must be paid to your choice of colouring 
agent. Ordinary artists’s oil-colours 
may be used for some classes of work 
but as these will only produce successful 
decorations on certain types of fabric 
you are advised to try a little of the 
colour on a scrap of the fabric you 
propose to use before actually com- 
mencing the piece of work itself. 

One of the chief faults with artists’ 
oil-colours is that the oil has a tendency 
to stain certain fabrics, thereby creating 
a very unsightly blurred outline to a 
painted motif. Much of this trouble can 
be eliminated if a quantity of the colour 
is first squeezed out on to a pad of 
blotting-paper and allowed to remain 
there for about an hour so that all 
surplus oil is extracted before the 
colour is applied to the fabric. 


Special Colours 


Fortunately, — enterprising manu- 
facturers have placed special colouring 
agents on the market for hand-painting 
fabric. They are not expensive. A 3in. 
tube costs only 104d., and a wide range 
of colours is available. 

These particular fabric-painting 
colours can be employed to form a relief 
decoration on textiles, as well as an 
ordinary flat coating of colour. And 
besides the actual paints, small tubes of 
coloured and metallic powders and 
minute glass beads can be obtained. 
These are used as a dusting medium. 
While the original application of paint 
is still wet, the powders, flakes or 
globules are lightly shaken on to the 
decoration, where they will readily 
adhere. 

Once you have obtained the necessary 
colours the only other equipment you 
will require are brushes, scraps of clean 
rag, a small quantity of turpentine or its 
substitute, drawing-pins, and either a 
large drawing board or a sheet of 
plywood or hardboard. 


Among the many articles which look 
particularly attractive when hand- 
painted may be numbered: d’oyleys and 
table-mats of all descriptions, tray- 
cloths, tablecloths, table-runners, 
scarves, neckties, cushion covers, tea- 
cosies, etc. 


Designs 


The scope for originality so far as the 
design goes, is, of course, unlimited. If 
you have sufficient ability with pen or 
pencil there is no reason at all why you 
should not design attractive and ex- 
clusive patterns for your fabrics. But 
do not despair if you feel that you are 
altogether lacking in the necessary 
artistic talent. Embroidery patterns, 
which can be obtained for a 
few pence from any wool or 
needlework shop, may be ex- 
tensively employed for this 
form of work. 

In choosing your pattern 
or motif some thought must, 
of course, be given to the size, 
shape and subsequent use for 
which your article is intended. 
As a general rule garlands, 
sprays of flowers and similar floral de- 
signs may be freely adapted for hand- 
painted work. Choose small patterns or 
motifs for small articles, and larger de- 
signs for items like tablecloths and bed- 
spreads. 

There is no need for the ambitious 
craftworker to confine himself ex- 
clusively to painting floral designs, 
however. Animals, figures, scenes from 
pantomime, carnival and the hunt, 
historical characters, galleons and 
similar naval scenes will all be drawn 
upon by the craftworker who likes to 
make his work look original. 


Applying the Colours 


’ Your first task will be to transfer your 

design to the fabric upon which you 
Propose to paint. If you are working 
from an embroidery transfer this part of 
the job is greatly simplified. The 
transfer must be pinned to the material, 
face-side downwards, and then a warm 
iron passed over the back of the paper. 
If the embroidery sheet is first damped 
with a sponge the transfer of the printed 
design is usually more complete. 

If you intend to work from an original 
pattern which you have already drawn 
out on paper you may either transfer 
your original direct through a sheet of 
carbon paper, or take a carbon copy on 
to another sheet of paper and then 
transfer this copy in exactly the same 
manner as that employed for an ordinary 
embroidery transfer—i.e. iron the sheet 
of paper from the reverse side. 

When the outline of your design has 
been imparted to the fabric, place two 
or three thicknesses of newspaper over 
your drawing-board and pin the fabric 
into position, stretching it tautly to 
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ensure its perfect freedom from creases. 

You must now decide whether you 
intend to outline the design in relief, 
filling the areas enclosed by these 
outlines with an application of flat 
colour, or employ solely a relief or a 
flat surface to your painted decoration. 

For the relief painting of textiles one 
manufacturer supplies a range of colours 
in small tubes, with conical attachments 
for screwing on to the tubes so that the 
colour may be ejected in a thin, con- 
tinuous strip. This form of work is 
extremely fascinating—although, _ per- 
haps, one needs to have had more 
experience in decorating a cake with 
icing-sugar than in the normal appli- 
cation of paint with a brush! 


Fig. |—A pleasing effect with edging work 


Besides the conical metal attach- 
ments, the same manufacturer supplies 
special paper cones. These are filled with 
colour, the tips are snipped off and then 
the wide mouth of the cone is folded 
over and pressure is applied to the top 
of the cone with forefinger and thumb. 


Outlining and Bodywork 


As well as outlining your design with 
this relief method of decoration, it is 
also possible to fill in any given area by 
laying one line of colour down beside the 
next until the material is covered. The 
result of employing your colours in this 
fashion will be to produce a pleasing 
embroidery effect in a fraction of the 
time that the actual embroidery itself 
would have taken. 

The colours may also be brushed on to 
the fabric to produce a flat or graduated 
surface: The introduction of the metallic 
powders and glass ‘beads’, mentioned 
earlier in this article, offers a good deal 
of scope for further embellishment of 
your painted fabric. 

The dusting on of any powders or 
‘beads’ should be done while the paint 
still retains its full adhesive powers— 
i.e. within ten or fifteen minutes of 
actually applying the colour itself to the 
fabric. However, if dusting is attempted 
too soon some of the heavier of these 
dusting media may sink too deeply into 
the colour. Some experimenting with 
paint and ‘beads’, etc., on a small scrap of 
waste fabric is advisable for the beginner. 

A particularly pleasing effect can be 
obtained by arranging for your motif to 
overhang the edge of your article (see 
Fig. 1) and by trimming the fabric close 
to the painted outline an attractively 
natural arrangement is achieved. (166) 


UITE a number of people go in for 

thematic collections now-a-days. 

That is to say they choose a 
theme or subject and only collect 
stamps the design of which illustrates a 
point of their theme. Some of these 
subjects are extremely interesting, not 
only to the owner of the collection, but 
also to those who know nothing about 
stamps. 

Many people, for the sake of good 
manners, appear to’ be interested in a 
collection, even if they wish they could 
shut the book and put it down. But if 
the stamps illustrate something in 
addition to philately, then they can 
genuinely take an interest. A thematic 
collection gives the collector a tre- 
mendous amount of scope for study and 
displaying art. 

The writer once saw a collection of 
stamps illustrating birds and the album 
was decorated with sketches showing the 
nests, the eggs and the young of the bird 
portrayed on the stamp. It was a most 
effective collection and the notes which 
went with the sketches showed the care 
the collector had exercised. 

There are quite a number of well 
known birds—such as the Sooty Tern, 
which appears on the 1/- stamp of the 
1934 issue from Ascension. Terns are 
like gulls, though a little smaller. They 
have graceful flight, and although they 
have webbed feet they seldom swim. 
The range is more extensive than that of 
any other bird, so that it might just as 
wellappear onastamp from the northern 
hemisphere as on the one from 
Ascension. 

We do not find many gulls as the 
central theme of a stamp, but they are to 
be seen on the frame of the St. Pierre et 
Miquelon stamp of 1932 which has a 
fishing trawler in the centre. We show 
this stamp here. especi- 
ally to illustrate the 
point about finding in- 
terest in the frame- 
work of a stamp, You 
need to use quite a 
lot of care and a mag- 
nifying glass if you 
want to get all there 


is to be seen. 

Another type of fishing bird which 
can be seen on a stamp is a Booby, This 
is found on the Cayman Islands stamps— 
the penny and the two shilling values of 
the 1935 issue. They do not appear on 
the King George VI issues. 

As the name suggests they are rather 
foolish birds. Not only will they allow 
themselves to be pushed off their nests 
and to have their tails pulled out, but 
they will sometimes alight upon a ship at 
sea and make no effort to avoid capture 
by the crew. 


Another bird which when on land 
appears to be very quiet and tame, but 
when on the wing is far from this, is the 
frigate bird. It can be seen on the stamps 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the 
halfpenny value of the 1939 issue. 
Although it feeds almost entirely on fish 
it hardly ever descends to the water for 
its food. It chases the gulls and forces 
them to give up the food which they 
have caught. If the gull objects to doing 
this, then the frigate bird catches the 
gull by the tail and shakes it until it 
drops the food. 


Black Swans 


For the larger water birds we turn to 
the stamps of Western Australia. This 
part of the island continent first issued 
stamps in the year, 1854. The main part 


Bird Collections 
on Stamps 


£1; if black and scarlet, then the value is 
5/-! But there is another design for a 
penny stamp which shows the Battle 
Memorial and is only worth 2d. 


Larger Birds 


The same country and set give us some 
more big birds. There is the Upland 
Goose on the fourpenny stamp, the 
Turkey Vulture on the 1/3 and the 
Penguin on the 2/6. As we are mainly 
dealing with water birds this time, and 
will deal with the others later, we shall 
not say anything about the turkey 
vulture yet. 

The upland goose is unusual in one 
respect. That is that most geese show 
no difference in colouring between the 
sexes, but in this case there is; the males 
are almost entirely white and the females 
are soberly clad in chestnut and greyish 


Gulls of St. Pierre 


of the design then was a black swan and 
this has remained the chief part ever 
since. In fact, every stamp with the 
exception of the higher values has had a 
black swan on it. 

In the early days of the discovery of 
Australia black swans were quite com- 
mon, but now they are comparatively 
rare. Luckily they breed in captivity so 
they should not disappear altogether. 

If you have not got a specimen of the 
stamps of Western Australia then you 
can still see a black swan on the Aus- 
tralian stamp of 1929. This was issued in 
connection with the centenary of 
Western Australia, as the latter had 
ceased to issue stamps of her own from 
1912. 

Not only is the black swan kept in 
captivity but so is the black-necked 
swan and this you can see on the one 
penny and twopenny values of the 
Falkland Islands of the 1938 issue. Like 
the white or common mute swan the 
black-necked bird carries its young on 
its back. But as the cygnets cannot 
climb out of the water on to the 
mother’s back without help, she holds 
one leg in a backward direction. This 
forms a landing stage upon which the 
young climb and so make their way on 
to the back! 

You need be careful about these 
stamps from the Falkland Islands, for the 
colour makes a great difference to the 
value. The one penny stamp of the 
design shown, if it has a black centre 
with a carmine frame, is catalogued at 
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The Booby that fishes 


A Black-necked Swan 


brown, with flanks barred with black. 

The appearance of the King Penguin is 
known to nearly everyone, especially 
those who followed the adventures of 
Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred. Although the 
appearance may be well known, it is 
doubtful if the nesting habits are known 
by so many. No nest is made and when 
the one egg is laid it is carried on the top 
of the feet and covered by a fold of the 
skin which is so loose that it will fold 
over and protect the egg from the 
intense cold. , 

As soon as the young chick hatches 
that too has to be protected from the 
cold. Unfortunately a great number of 
them die from cold and when this 
happens, the parents then try to steal a 
chick from a more fortunate pair. 
Unfortunately in the struggle which 
ensues, the life of the prize is also often 
lost. The mortality among these birds is 
something like seventy per cent. 

One of the most curious birds that 
we see in the stamp album is the 
Flamingo. We can see them on the 
eightpenny value of either the 1935 or 
the 1938 issue from the Bahamas. The 
former is a nice stamp, priced at 12/6, 
while the latter, although of the same 
design (except for the changed King’s 
head), is only 11d. 

That completes a very good collection 
of water birds, and it would make a most 
interesting exhibit. Next time we shall 
deal with some of the land birds and 
give some of the items of interest about 
them. 


Peso portables. This new book 
by E. N. Bradley contains full con- 
structional details of five different 
circuits. Book, 2/6 post free. We can 
supply all the necessary components 
from stock.—M. Watts & Co., 8 Baker 
Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 


500 all different, or 1,000 mixed 
9 world stamps, 3/9 only.— 
H. Whitby, Godshill, Fordingbridge, 
Hants. 


Trade 
enquiries invited.—Silsex House, Half 
Moon Lane, Worthing. 
NTRODUCTIONS. Pen friends, 
companionship or marriage.—V.C.C., 
34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 
fee pictorial stamp packet, 3d., or 
album, stamps, hinges, 6d., providing 
my superb approvals requested.—Day, 
73 Thornton Gate, Cleveleys. 
5 HOURLY spare-time income. Full 
™ instructions, 3/-. Six different 
advertising magazines packed with bar- 
gains, 1/--—R. Lowes, Simonburns, 
Northumberland. 
35 mm. cinematograph films. Cow- 
boy, comedy, drama, etc. 50ft., 
2/6; 100ft., 4/6; 200ft., 7/6. Sample set, 
film strips of above subjects, 1/3.— 
Jones, 51 Cranford Drive, Hayes, Middx. 
Br Taller. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
No appliances—no tablets—no diet- 
ing. Details, 6d. stamp.—Malcolm Ross, 
Height Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 

RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 


RESSED Metal Wheels. 1dins., 1/3; 

2ins., 1/9 per dozen. Or in stove- 
enamel finish red, green or blue at 6d. 
per dozen extra. Tax included. Post 
paid.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 
DS House fittings and papers; 

send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 


100,000 Scverrment, surplus 


bargains. in. insu- 
lation tape, ex. R.A.F., really adhesive, 
10yds., 9d., post 3d.; 50yds., 2/6, post 6d. 
Giant balloons (inflate to 3ft. 6ins.) in 
sealed tins, 5/-, post 9d. Metal ammu- 
nition boxes with lid, 12ins.x 7ins.x 
6ins., 1/6, post 9d. Strong steel boxes 
(made by Roneo), 15ins.x 104ins. x 
10ins., ideal tools, deeds, etc., 8/6, post 
1/6. Huge stocks other boxes, switches, 
rivets, rubber oddments, etc. Send 3d. 
stamp and S.A.E.—Milligan’s, 24 Harford 
Street, Liverpool, 3. 


Beate in 14 days or money back. 
Details, 1d.—Stebbings System, 28 
(HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 
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ONSTRUCTIONAL Kits, 4mm. and 

7mm. scale lorries. Also large range 
spare parts from which to build to your 
own design. Price lists, 1d.—Wilson’s 
Lorries Ltd., Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Win- 
chester Street, London, E.C.2. 


LUSHING, shyness, nerves, self- 

consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. 
Fae the Juneero National Model 

Making Competition. - Cash and kit 
prizes to the value of £150. Send now for 
details or see the Juneero Annual, 1/-, 
from all Juneero Dealers, or 1/2 post free 
from Juneero Ltd., Boreham Wood, 
Herts. 


feta delivery new Finnish 
Birch plywood, white in colour, 
sanded both sides. 54x 11x fin., 
4 for 20/8; Birch Ply veneered, 27x 19 
gyin., 6 for 33/-; unveneered, 7 for 20/-; 
20x 20x gi,in., Veneered Oak, 7 for 29/9; 
unveneered, 9 for 20/-.. B.C. Pine ply, 
24x 16x din., Veneered Oak, 4 for 20/-; 
23x 15x gin., unveneered, 7 for 21/-. 
Jigsaw puzzles, 84x 64ins., on plywood, 
uncut, 6 for 3/-. List of small-priced 
offcuts for the small user (2d.). Bumper 
list of 36 other offcut sizes (2d.). All the 
above carr. paid, C.W.O., Dept. H3/JDD. 
Storage, 71 Northcross. Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E.22. 
PERSONS required, make fancy goods 
at home. Write for details—Melton 
Manufacturing Co., Southgate Street, 
Leicester. 


Hardwood, pressed metal, metal disc 
wheels, doll’s house windows, doors, 
papers. Catalogues, 6d.—Jasons, 135 
Nags Head Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


TAMPS free—Empire packet, in- 
cluding pictorials and Victorians free 
to approval applicants.—Robert J. Peck, 
7A Kemp Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
ALEIDOSCOPES. Fascinating 
novelty for all ages. Ingenious 
optical creation of ever-changing colour 
designs. Endless variety. 2/6 post free.— 
‘Stymit’, Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Winchester 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Paces required, either 
sex, light assembly, part or full 
time. S.A.E., Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade St., 
Lichfield. 


ARDWOOD Wheels.  2ins., 1/-; 

3ins., 2/- per set of four. Tax in- 
cluded. Post paid. Other sizes gvailable. 
—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N.14. 


LYWOOD  offcuts. Birch and 

Gaboon in various thicknesses. 
Handy sized parcels for the cabinet, toy, 
model maker and all handicrafts. Parcels 
made up in £1 and 10/- lots. Carriage 
paid. Send P.O. to Reeves, Plywood and 
Timber Merchant, 33 Front Street, 
Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B. 
4677. Due to exceptional demand we 
cannot promise delivery under eight 
days. 
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ONELY? Then write Secretary 
U.C.C., 5B.B. Hay St., Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 


£5 to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 
business. Details, 1d. — Stebbing 
Publications Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


| Rite and profitable hobby, 
casting ornaments, toys, etc. You 
can easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes, and all accessories. Illustrated 
catalogue of 700 moulds, plus latest list 
of rubber moulds, with instructions, 9d. 
post free.—Cock of North Moulds (H), 
140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 
A TERICRS Magazines post free for 
One year. ' Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others.—Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, ; 


ONJURING. 3d. for new lists 

and free magical competition.— 
De Hempsey, 363 Sandycombe, Kew 
Gardens, 

REGG Shorthand. Rapid postal 

courses. Sample lesson free.— 
Shaw’s Commercial School, Lancaster. 


ERSPEX flat sheets, clear and 17 

colours, cut to shape. Asbestos 
roofing, corrugated Perspex rooflights, 
aluminium sheeting, mouldings, plastic 
panelling, gates.—Henry Moat & Son 
Ltd., Atom Works, Newcastle, 1. 


YADIO Instruments and their con- 


truction. How to make standard 
test equipment from _ ex-service 
apparatus. Posted, 2/8.—Quadrant 


Books (Dept. 4), 17 Quadrant Arcade, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 


TART _ yourself, Pleasant and 

profitable occupation (whole or 
spare time) making fancy leather and 
felt goods. For particulars and rates, 
write Grange Co., 4 Taylor Street, 
Leicester. 
Gass Cutters. The ‘Karbo Tungsten 

Carbide Cutter’ for glass and glazed 
tiles. Outlasts 50 steel wheels. Limited 
home market supplies available at 3/3 
post paid, or C.O.D. extra.—Euco 
Tools Ltd. (Dept. A), 44 London Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

UMPER packet free! Contains 40 

different stamps including _U.P.U., 
Silver Wedding, Coronation, Silver. 
Jubilee, Peace, Regent issues, etc. Send 
3d. postage and request approvals.— 
J. F. Smith, 60 Boyne Road, London, 
S.E.13. 

OME watch and clock repair outfit. 

Includes watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 
oil, plus explanatory booklet fully illus- 
trated. In container. Skill unnecessary, 
invaluable for all fine work, 12/9 in- 


clusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A), 5A 
Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 
LYWOOD Offcuts. ~5/-, 10/- and 


20/- parcels, carriage paid. Various 
thicknesses. Delivery by return. Send 
P.O. to Handcraft Supplies (Northern), 
15-17 Ridley Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PROMOTION 


WITH INCREASED PAY 


DUTCH WARSHIPS PKT F R E E 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. This fine 
Large stamp of HOLLAND showing 
Dutch Cruiser ‘De Ruyter’, issued during 
the war by the Free Dutch Government 
in Britain. In addition we will also send to 
you Free a pictorial SWITZERLAND 
showing the famous Chillon Castle on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, a_ handsome 
DENMARK of the Late King Christian X, 
and finally a War Stamp of the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


That is what the younger generation are seeking—Promotion, and 
more money. How to get it is the big question. There’s only ONE 
certain way and that’s by systematic training such as the I.C.S. have 
given to millions and are giving today to tens of thousands of ambitious 
young men striving to add to their earning power. 


Find out how the I.C.S. can help YOU. We teach a wide range of subjects. 
Here are some of them: 


Accountancy Commercial Art Radio Engineering E 
Advertising Commercial Training Radio Servicing CUFELW ERE NG i ee 
Architecture Coal Mining Salesmanship Warships: BkecErée anduenciose: 3d 
Building Draughtsmanship Sales Management Saini ae BUTN OST No CaS eEteReua and 
Business Management Electrical Eng. Sanitary Eng. AHS sa tes a A ae eeleeon 
selareds rend Joinery Hieeehe nates Rissa Eng. PP 5 
emical Engineerin echanical Eng. urveying 
Civil Baswiernce 5d Motor Engineering Works Management WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. 12), Uckfield Sussex 


LETTERS AFTER YOUR NAME 


Do you wish to put ‘letters after your name’ that will give you recog- 
nized professional status of great and life-long value? I.C.S. students 
have won brilliant successes in various Technical, Commercial, Pro- 
fessional, Civil Service, and other Examinations, including the following: 


YOU CAN BECOME A 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Technical Exams: Home Office Mining C. Inst. posi 

R.LB. Arcts. M.O.T. Certifs. C. Inst. Secs. . A 

Inst. of Builders B. Inst. Radio Corp. Inst. Secs. Experience not essential 

Inst. Civil Engs. P.M.G. Inst. Book-keepers Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
C. & G. Elec. C. & G. Wireless Inc. Sales Managers into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
Inst. Fire Engs. R.A.F. Wireless U.C.T.A, in Sales long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 
Inst. Marine Engs. I.1.A. Forémanship General Certificate yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. Let us send details 
Inst. Mech. Engs. of Education of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 
I.M.E. for Bldg. Insps. | Commercial and Educ. University Entr. We definitely guarantee 

Inst. Municipal Engs. Exams. School Certif. “sNO PASS—NO FEE” 

Inst. Struct. Engs. Advertising Assoc. Coll. of Preceps F e , 
R.I.C. Surveyors LIP. Advertising If you would like to know about our unique method ot preparing 


you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we will 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 


1.C.S. Examination students are coached until successful ligation. Mark your letters ‘‘Handicratts Instructor”. 
ee ee Manuals and Textbooks are supplied to BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
International Correspondence Schools Ltd. | 595 Shakespeare House 


(Dept. H.B.5) International Buildings, Kingsway, Stratford Place, London, W.! 
London, W.C.2 


WOODTURNING FOR THE BEGINNER. A practical guide wi A N D C RA FT S U P P L l E s\\ 


with details of a simple home-made lathe... .. Post free 3/9 ( N OR THERN ) 

PERIOD SHIP MODELLING. Constructional notes with 65 Buy your materials from the largest 

diagrams on the building of an Elizabethan galleon... Post free 3/9 Handcraft Shop in the North..... 

FURNITURE REPAIRING. An illustrated guide to woodwork STOOL AND TABLE LEGS (Plain Turned) 
repairs, repolishing and re-upholstery Bee ... Post free 3/9 120A 15” x12” 18” x14” 28” x14" 
MAKE YOUR OWN FURNITURE. Many good designs suitable dis 5/- 6]- 12/6 
for the amateur a = a ae ... Post free 3/9 TWIST PATTERN BEECH 

OUTDOOR WOODWORK. Constructional details of a Trailer spokes eh ate 
Caravan, Canoe, Workshed, Garage, etc. .. ... Post free 3/9 

GARDEN CARPENTRY. Many useful things to make for the BEA DINGS Mato Nee LY e ee peep Eos) 
garden. Working drawings and good illustrations ..._ Post free 3/9 WOODs, ‘VENEERS, QUEEN ANNE REGS: MAIN HOBBIES 


STOCKISTS, Di i 
QUADRANT BOOKS (Dept. 4.) een eer ainarig ene esr alay 


17 Quadrant Arcade, Regent Street, London, W.1. \ 


Carriage extra on all above. Send s.a.e. for Price List. 
You can order by post with complete confidence, write to ] 


15-17 RIDLEY PLACE, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE Basten 


The Hobby and Handicraft Book Specialists. 


RORMADARAGQASASRADGORAAAOAARADAARAAANDARARARADARORBALESRRARAO DRE 


— re 
MANCHESTER 5 BUY A FOYLES HANDBOOK! HI 
10 Piccadilly = e E 
enol Piceadilly, : Leatherwork > Basketry : 
BIRMINGHAM a by F. J. Christopher . Price 2/6 each : 
AEBEIEL SS = From all Booksellers or the Publishers & 
= W_& G FOYLE LTD E 
4 St. Paul’s Parade E 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON wc2 E 
BRANCHES LEEDS FaanMQGMUAADANBAAAROANRADADAOUANBA DSAGLGL020200042540450652104 0215155401 50553504504 04050091 008018000 
10 Queen Victoria Street 
LONDON (Phone 28639) 
78a New Oxford St., W.C.1 HULL i 
Be ears Ney pala SMALL LIGHT HAMMER 
roa reet, E.C. 
(LONdon Wall 4375) SOUTHAMPTON . 
117. Walworth Road, S.E.I7 25 Bernard Street 
GLASGOW BRISTOL Ideal for model making and fretwork 
326 Argyle Street 30 Narrow Wine Street With comfortable wooden handle and strong 
(Phone CENtral 5042) (Phone 23744) I Post well-shaped head. 9zins. long. 
Head Office & Factories—HOBBIES LTD., DEREHAM, NORFOLK / 3d. Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, or any branch 
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THE 


STEPPING STONES| 
oe SUCCESS! | 


Don’t hesitate about your future! Go forward, confi dent 
that The Bennett College will see you ‘through toa: nd 
position in any career you choose. The 
Bennett College methods are individual. | 
There's a friendly personal touch that en- | 
courages quick progress and makes for | 
early efficiency. Take the first important 
step NOW and fill in 


the coupon below. | 


CHOOSE 
YOUR CAREER 


Accountancy Exams. General Education Road Making and 
Aviation (Engineer- G.P.O. Eng. Dept. Maintenance 
ing and Wireless) Heating and Venti- Salesmanship 
Book keeping. Ac- lating Sanitation 
countancy, and Institute of Housing School Attendan: 
Modern Business Instituteof Municipal Officer. 
Methods Engineers - Secretarial Exams. 


Building, Architec- Journalism Sheet Metal Work |. 


ture, and Clerk of Languages ‘Shipbuilding — 
Works (A.R.1.B.A. Mathematics Shorthand 
. Exams.) : Matriculation —_- (Pit man’s) 


Cambridge Senior Metallurgy Short Story Writing Be 


School Certificate Mining. All Subjects Surve 
Carpentry and Motor Engineering (RI 
Joinery Naval Architecture Teach 
Chemistry Novel Writing. fts 
Civil Engineering Plastics 
Civil Service Play Writing 
All Commercial _ Police, Special — ~ Guilds) 
Subjects” ‘Course pees ne 
Commercial Art Press Tool Work — 
Common Prelim. Pumps and Pu 
E.J.E.B. - Machinery 
Draughtsmanship, Quantity Surveying — 
All Branches Inst. of Quantit t 
Engineering. Surveyors Exams, — es Inspecto: 
All branches, Sub- Radio Service En- Wireless T: legraphy 
jects and Exams. “gineering id Tele: 


if you do not see your requirements a ‘ove, write 
‘any subject. Full parti tars free. 


COUPON. curt THIS ouT 


IF YOU ATTEND. TO THI NOW 
IT MAY MAKE A WONDERFUL 
_ DIFFERENCE TO YOUR ied 


| TO DEPT. 62 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE 
| SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


| Please send me (free of charge) 


| Particulars © of. 7... oo: 


| Your private advice 


“about 


Loe 1G 2 TR LT a REE 


« ut line | 
which oes not. 


92.94 B DFIELDRD. 
: SHEFFIELD 6. 2 
Trade enquiries invited 


MOTOR CAR | 
This new simplified chart 
enables any amateur to make 


| a strong smart modern 


a 
Car suitable for children 2 to 5 yon Connie plan and 


instructions 2) 6 post free 


Wheels and other parts for Pedal Cars and Dolls Houses 
available. Send stam ped addressed envelope or list 


88 WARE ROAD 
-HODDESDO i, HERTS. 
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